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General Summary of sels, 


EUROPE. A 


“The Report of yesterday announced, what had long'and anxions- 
fy been looked for, the arrival of a ship from England. Thé'Ro- 
chester, Captain D. Sutton, left the Downs itis stated on the 25th of 
July, and quitted Madeira, at which she touched on her outward’ pias- 
gage, on the 10th of August. The list of hor Passengers, which’ in- 
¢éludes a number of persons, will be found wader its usual head to our 
last page. # abe 
°” We have tigt yet received any Publié Papers by this occasion, 
though we may expect them to-day’; | Me private Letters which. have 
feached town, extending to the 21st of July, have been. Submilied to 
us, and fom them we learn the few following items. of géneral pews, 

The Parliamentis stated to have been prorogued at the time those 
Letters were written; bit aeither the date at which its fast ‘sitting’ was 
held, ‘hor the period appointed for its meeting again, ate mentioned, 
These poitits, however, we shall soon leara from public channels, 

” atan éaily period in Se it is said, that a geoesAl spirit of dia-. 
affection had heen manifested'in almost ever a ot England, ex- 
cited no doubt by the universal prevaleti¢c of Mistress, which though 
the Ministers of the.country had aot perhaps wholly ereated, they Were 
certainly but-oo indifferent to,provide.timely remedi¢a for, and toosu-! 

ine in theis exertions torcmove, Ip several of the late Numbers of oar 

arnal, we have givem desails,ol.the Meetings here s¢emjagly ad- 
verted te: for we suppose those. held, in July, were bata: contiau- 
ation. of the same. description of assemblages, of which @here were 
ao meny- towards theJatter.end of June, The private Iétters com- 
munieated to qstay this oceasion, add, however, a) fact; which is al- 
most nagre alarming than sthat of the balding the meetings themselves, 
namely. that these efforis of the distressed peasantry and manefactar- 
ers, for relief frora the pressing calls of hunger, want, and nakedness, 
Bad so roused’ OF" Sympathies of those immediatcly above them, in 
theit Velialf, taf almost all the’cduntry-gentlemen throughout Eng- 
land, kad given them their decided support! Ifthe landed wealth of 
céunfry were’ Yeagued thas,with its physical strength, against 
tlidse men in power'whd were thgught to be unwortlly of the public 
confidence, there: coald’be no déubt, we should think, of the issue of 

euch a contest. { * °° - , 

We love our conptry too well, and we have ourselves too high and 
too dear a stake in it, not to view with feelings of horror as well as of 
alarm, any symptoms of open hostility between the rulers of the land, 
and those ovér whom theirrule & extended; yet without some ameli- 
oration of the condition of those who were pining in misery,—without 
some lightening of the gefteral burden of distress which seems, like the 
last feather that breaks the Camel’s back, tohave reached its utmost 
limita,—we fear that the task of Government will become an unusual- 
hy difficult one. 


' We wait with impatience for such accounts as may furnish us 
with more’ satisfeetory details ; but gloomy as the prospect seems, we 
ate still not entifély Westitate of a hope, that the known ben+volence 
of ovr countrymém 'wito possess the means of extending their relief 
to others,—the eqnallf known necessity of neh in power yielding 
to the public voice;and' the manly fortitude and persevering indus- 
try of the people, wilict alike fit them to bear evils.as long as they are 
possible to be borné, and to be ready to lend a helping hand to effect 
their own relief whenever the means of so doing are withio their 
reach,—will conjointly tend to avert a calamity which every English- 
man most deplore, and every Plilanthropbist, regard with pity as well 
as SOrrow. wrt: 

Among the interesting articles of Earopean information, which 
have reached this Settlement through privaie channels. we observe 
with much pleasure inthe Times of yesterday, that French Letters 
communicate the intelligence of Baron Humbokit's voyage to India, 
being likcly to be scum agcomplished, We have before spoken of 


4 





the intended journey of this distinguished Traveller from Europe’ 


through the countries of Turkistan into Tibet, and of his high ac- 


| complishments rendering him more fit for sach a task probably than 
| apy other individual that could. be nanied. We learn now from the 


authority before. cited, that the idea of the land journcy has been 
abandoned, very probably we should think from the difficulty of ¢on- 
veying safely the extensive. philosophical apparatus, with which the 
King of Prussia. had furnished, him for his researches, by such @ 
route; and that Mr, Hamboldt was tocome direct to Calcutta by sea, 


' aud to leave narnee for this place in March next. Both Tibet and 
oD 


the Islands of the Ladjan Archipelago are spoken of as portions of the 


globe to be subsequently visited by him. ‘This however we may rest ° 


assured of, that wherever bis researches may be carried on, the cause 
of Science will be materially advanced, and useful'as well as inter- 
esting results obtained, 


From the "same channel we learn that a report prevailed of an 


intended proposilion tobe submitted by the French Governmentto - 


the Chambers, for the cession of the French Settlements in India, to 


the British Government; and from the little value which they can be . 


of, to the parent state, at present, and the alender prospect.that exists 
of their being made more so for a long period at least,,.ig highly 


probable that if such & proposition be reaily submitted, it will be very 
readily acceded to. 


The following are from the latest English Papers still in our 


possession; and as they contain sentithents in most particulars anala- 


gous with our Own, We give them in their Original form: 


Parliamentary Measures.—The measures at present before parlia- 
ment for immediate determination after the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 


are the New Taxes, and the perpetually promisqd, but never execut. - 


ed, Pablic Giconomy and Retrenchmenat. We have read or heard of 
a title ia the law of England, called executory contracts, or what the 
law writers technically denominate, Things in action; by which we 
presume they mean contracts at one time or other to be performed, 
always fulfillable, though not actually fulfilled; or if we employ a 
more intelligible figure, things afloat, and which may or may not 
reach the land. With every good opinion of the ability and sincerity 
of Mr. Vansiltart, a more honest aad amiable manthan whom we n0— 


where hear of in private life, we must be aliowed to regard bis resolution : 


of retrenchment “ ‘one of these executory contracts or choses in action, 
a kind of politica geele post futurum, something always fature, ale 
ways a little beyond the arrival of the first assigaed point of faturi- 
ty. As man never is, but always to be blest, so we must presume that 
a finance minister never is, but is always about to be ceconumica). 


Mr. Brougham, however, had certainly some reason for his ob- 
servation, wheao, upon bearing the Chancellor of the Exchequer ace 
company his Gipance sesolutions with one expressing the pradence and 
mecessity ofthis public.weconomy and retrenchment, he politely de- 
manded of the minister, whether it was his purpose to found any 
measure op distinct proposal upon this resolution for retrenchment ; 
‘and upon. recefying an answer in the negative, rather briskly observ- 
‘ed, “ Well, this.is very fine, truly,—to seduce gentlemen to vote for 
the taxes by a distinct promise of caconomy, and then to tell us, that 
it means nothing.” The explanation of Mr. Vansittart was at lcast 
candid, butit certainly leaves the objection of Mr. Brougbam in pos- 
session of all its force, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as we sce, 
has followed up his other resolutions with measures antial enough 
in all conscience, and some people seem to think he should have at 
least attempted something in realization of his oeconomical resoluti- 
on. But perhaps this last Resolution had alrendy done its duty. It 
was, probably, only the “O yes” of a crier, having no other object 
than to inyite ani erect the ears of the auditors, that they mighi at- 
teud to what followed,—a kind of Will-with-the-wisp, to draw 
doubtful and uncertain travellers over the beath of the resolutions, 
aad laod them i that quagmire of taxation from which they may es- 
cape as they can, The taxes are cortaiuly carried, and the little daz- 
pling ligut bag Vanished into air, 
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In answer, however, to the general call for ceconomy, the minis- 
ter and his friends are said to demand, in what branch of the public 
service such rettenchment can be made, in the army, say they, where 
the forcesare already reduced down to the lowest possible pdiut of 

rudent precaution, it the navy, where three parts of the ships are 

aid up to rot, or in the ordnance, which now supplies nothing but 
gaopowder for King’s birth-days and royal christenings. To this we 
answer, in the army certainly, where there is a Commander in. chief’s 
office in full exercise of idleness, in a perpetual sitting vacation,— 
amaater, and a whole array of clerks, like the procession in the 
Sleeping Beauty, with air and looks busy enough, but with hands as 
much at leisare as an epicarean could wish. In the navy, too, most 
certainly, where, if the ships are laid up, itis not so with the lords 
eommissioners ; but the admiralty remains full-manned, though the na- 
vy may be paid off,—where there are admirals without flags,—full-pay 
captains without ships,—anod lords commissioners with nothing to do 
but to look at thé telegraph. »ln the ordnance, likewise, where the 
master of the ordnance, like the Japiter Plavias in the exhibition, be 
the weather what it may, still frowas with his fall proportion of thunder, 
aad his full appointment of artillery,—where he expects and receives 
the same sacrifice of annual millions, and is as costly and tremendous 
asever. We could follow all the public departments in the same 
manner ;—the same system of pension, instead of pay; of sinecure, 
instead of wages of service, scems to follow them throughoat; the 
expeace survives though the daty is gone; the servants remain though 
the service is departed. The treaty of peace seems signed and rati- 
fied every where but in public offices; and the battle of Waterloo has 
changed every thing but the army, navy, and ordnance establishments. 
The ministers annually celebrate the memory of their immortal mas- 
ter by a dinner at the London tavern, and it would really seem as if 
his magnificent spirit, in the reward of their piety, was in the habit of 
visiting them with his influence, and descending upon their treasury 
in the full shower of his living glory of pensions and sinecures. 
Will not every one say that there is too much of this system, and that 
the better emblems of peace are the cornucopia, the reaping hook, 
and an ordnance office, like the temple of Janos, shut and closed, 
than this army of clerks without ledgers, commissioners without ships, 
and commanders-in-chief for the due regulation and feview of the 
park and bank guards? ; 


As to the new taxes themselves, we do not see any reasonable 
objection totheirform. The money, in the present state. of things 
mast be raised, and the proposed taxes are, perhaps, as good as any. 
We have frequently had occasion to say, that however taxes upon 
mecessaries are imposed, they all mast altimately fall upon the Jaud 
and its produce. The person who pays the tax will always charge it 
upon the public, and, if the article be a necessary of life or trade, it 
mast be paid. It is trae, that all taxes neocasarily abridge consump- 
tien, and therein, in a degree, injure trade. But this is an objection 
as weil to the best as to the worst tax, and, therefore, is only conclu- 
siye, where the rate exceeds the ordinary degree of burthen, and con- 
stitates an unfair division on the part of the government. If porter, 
for example, could be sold at two-pence per quart, there is no doubt 
but that twiceits present quantity woald be sold, and the brewer and 
farmer would gain iw such an increased proportion. But the public 
mecessities require government to be admitted into the partnership ; 
and this publie. necessity is-a sufficient argument for the increase of 
price, and the dimination of consamption. 


This is the ptinciple of all taxes. They affect the profits of the 
trader, and the comforts of the consumer; and this diminution of 
profit and of comfort is what these classes pay to government. The 
objection, therefore, that a tax affects trade, is only good where it so 
totally and so unequally affects it, as either to destroy it altogether, 
er to put those who deal in it into an unequal condition with otber 
classes. But the monopoly of the brewers takes them so completely 
out of the public sympathy, that none, as we can see or hear, ex- 
press any pity forthem: and after the explanation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, they surely canaot pretend to raise their price 
@pon the imposition of thistax. ~ 

Lord Bolingbroke's Definition of the Words Constitution and Go- 
vernment.—It may be asked, perhaps, how men who are friends to 
Government, can be enemies at thé same time to the Constitution on 
which that Goverament is founded? But the answer will be easy, if 
we consider these two things; first, the true distinction, so often 
confounded ia writing, and almost always in conversation, between 
Constitution and Government. By Constitation we mean, whenever 
we speak with propriety and exactness, the assembfage of laws, in- 
stitutions and customs, derived from certain fixed principles of 
reason directed to certain objects ‘of public good, that compose the 
general system, according to which the community bath agreed 
to be governed. By Government we tacao, wheacyer we speak 








* useless debate, w 
‘and where prej 


' ip ‘the same manner, that particolar tenor of conduct which « 
"chi 


ef Magistrate and inferior Magistrates under his direction and 
influence, hold in the administration of, public_affsirs. We call this 
a good Government, when the executiog of the laws, the observe 
pA bo of the ‘igstitotions and, castoms, in short, the whole adminise 
tration of public affairs, is wisely parsned, and with strict com 
formity to the principles and objects of the Consiitation. We calfit 
a bad Government, when it is administered on other principtés, and” 


directed to other objects, cither wickedly or weakly, cither by obe 


taiuing new laws which want this conformity, or by pervéerting old 
laws which had it; and when thig is done without law. or ig opea 


_ violation of the laws, we term it a Tyrannical Government. 


Lord B. alsa on Parliamentary Despatism.— To ‘destroy Britigh 
Liberty with an army of Britons, is oot a measure 80 sareo$ success 
as some people may believe. To corrapt the Parliament is'@ slower, 


' bat might prove a more effectaal method: and two or three hundred 


ercenaries ia the two Houses, if they coald be listed thers, would 
- more fatal to the Constitation than ten times as many thonsands ef 
red.and blae out of them. Parliaments are‘the true guantians of 
Liberty; for this psincipally they were institated: and. this is: the 
pringinal article of that greatand noble trust which the collective 
body of the people of Britons reposes in the represemiatives. Bat 
thas no slavery can be so effectually broaght aa fixed apom as ag 
Parliamentary slavery. By the cerraption. of Parliament, and. the 
dissolute influence of the King and his Minister on the two. Houses, 
we retarn into’ that state, to deliver us or secure’ us frou which, Pare 
liaments were institated, and are really governed’ by the arbitrary 

will of one man!” 
Ls this the case with Britons 2s they are at present sitaated? > It 


_ was the sentiment of a distinguished Frenchmag,at the beginaing of | 


the Revolution—*‘ The great only appear great bhecanse wa are om 
our knees; then let us rise up.” He had no sooner pltere| i than 
the groveling mids of those abject beings were elevated to the digni- 
fied rank of Ment dnd Cytizens. ined oid he 
Fox's opini Reform.—Io that admirable Lifeof Mr. Fox’ 
by Mr. Trotter, his private seoretary, ‘the opinion.of that great man 
upon Reform is expressed ia a letter to Mr. Trotter, in the following. 
terms. Speaking of the union with Ireland, Mr. Pox. says, “ the Aa- 
tiministerialists must feel, that they are too weak to straggle with Mr. 
Pitt withoat the assistance of the Peop'e, and oonsequeatly they most 
agree to Reform of ‘Parliament, Catholic Emancipation, aod jn one 
word, to a real and substantial Representation of the People, which 
must prodace a Government as popular and democratic as any Go- 
vernment ought to be.” p. 487. . “ 


On Mr. Pox coming to attend the House of Comtaons, Mr. Trotter 
remarks, “His determination when he seceded from Parliament to 


‘ retire from public life until the misguided people saw the érrors tato 


which they were Janging. certainly asose from this hopeless scene of. 

= 6 issue of the contest was always anticipated,. 
ice and interest gave to a declaiming Minister a sa- 
periority which feason pouted forth with all the energy and variety of. 
a Demosthenes would ‘never obtain, and that great mind made liitie 
impression upon a disciplined Olizarchial seaatc.” 

Persons confened for Insanity.—Oar readers probably recollect 
the stir made some tices ago about the treatasent of the unfortanate 
persons confined for Insanity, and the dreadful details thea made pub- 
lic. Numbers of persons frequently died in secret in the receptactes 
for sach persons, and the imagination can easily re to itself the 
tortures of all sorts they may have undergone. ¢y were, in fact, as 
far as the secret horrors go, 80. many practical, though illegal, Enqui- 
sitions. The Marquis of Lansdowa'brought ina Bill to int eor- 
tain inspectors, in order to keep the keepers of these places in awe, 
—the only means, as the Nobie Lord justly says, by, which the recar-, 
rence of the same horrors can be prevented. This. Bill is opposed, 
because it is said, that the medical men will not eabmit to inspection f- 
And who is it that libels the ee hey. of ma teat ee in —_ 
to oppose a measure imperieusly deman y.common bumanity 
y oh ? Why, the Lord Chancellor—the Judge who weeps on the 
Bench from united weakness and vanity when bis jodgment may be 
called in question,—and the Legisiator, who, when a claim is mado, 
upon his sympathy, feels so strangely respecting the sufferings of the 
most wretched class of his fellow-creatures, that he would leave them 
exposed to aggravated misery for the sake of a problematical evil, 
which, if certain to its fullest extent, would b nothing against the 
other side of the question. We always bad a distaste tothe whining 
of my Lord Eldon, and a suspicion that it was not, as many 
supposed, an over anxiety for what was just and decent; for a consci- 
ousness of good inications is never whining os canting, 
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Sine Arts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


For pictures of humonr, the Dutch have been distingnished; so 
also have oor Painters. Mr. Smirke bas prodaced many in oil, and 
Mr. Heaphy and Mr. Richter in water colours, enriched too with fine 
moral applications. The great Hogarth, who was at once the Juve- 
nal and the Butler, at once the grave and sprightly satirist in paint- 
ing, is the head and leader of the noble class of Satirical Painting, 
for the Dutch Artists were little else bat facetious. Equal to any of 
the Dutch Artists in point of drollery is 453. where Calandrino: a Flo- 
regtine Painter, thinking he has found the Elitropia, a black stone, and 
thereby beeome invisible, is pelted home by his Companions. The sub- 
ject has not only the rare recommendation of being a new one, bat is 
among the most mirthful. It touches us to the very ribs. We laugh 
not ovly at the egregious blunder of fancy which Calandrino has de- 
luded himself into, bat at the pungent pickle the poor fellow is get- 
ting soused ia, the awkward and paiofal’ predicament he feels that he 
isin from the stones that are so bountifully bestowed upon him by 
his companions, and that rise up in judgment against him, as detec 
tors and punishers of hia error. We relish to the very core of our 
satisfaction the vinegar and oil of his countenance, the mixture of 
dolefal and smiling eonsciousness it shews of bis ridiculous. bis tra- 

ic-comic situation, We eqnally relish too the laughter of Bruno and 
5 aeco, while they are sending their lapidarian messengers to 
prove to him bis mistake. These roguish companions are the quin- 
tesence of mirthfal feeling. Its overwhelming power annihilates 
every other. They. have not only no sympathy towards him what- 
ever, but they delight in his embarrassment and pain, and shew their 
enjoyment most unreservedly by asseiling his mind with shouts of 
laughter, aod bis unfortunate ‘body with: the “ pitiless pelting” of 
stones. The'relish of this subject is altogether highly savoury, and’ 
atones to our mental appetites for the ansatisfying nature of the insi- 
pid meagre fare presented'to us in the Aati-room: We request Mr. 
Briggs to accept our best thanks for the treat. 


149, The Daughter Herodias recewing the Head of St. John the 
ist—a' sketch—R, T. Bone: Mr. Bone’s figures want more ease and 
eriginality. The expression they therefore Have, tells but little on our 
feelings. © This however is an advantage in a horrid subject like this, 
which is the more offensive the better itis painted. What indeed can 
be more disgusting in a picture than the sight of a yeung virgin, pre- 
senting with her fair hands the recently decapitated head of a man 
uivering and ghastly with the recently suffered pangs of a violent 
death. What a contrast! Guido and other great Painters have given 
a horrid trath of effect-to this subject. For our parts we would not 
exchange the place of the least valuable print in our parlour for any 
of them. For such pictures, and puddings made with hogs blood, we 
have equal distaste. ._ The ebpice of a subject in painting is a matter 
of importance. My. Bone’s mecit is mainly ia bis colour, which is 
rich. IJ? 
We are always sure to feel at feast a pleasing and often a strong 
interest in Mr. F..P. Stephanoff’s pictures. In 264, A’ Musical Party, 
he has given that interest.to portraits which an agreeable occurrence 
naturally delineated must afford. 


. In 308, Passage of the River Beresina by the Grand French Army 
onits retreat from Moscew, November 7, Mr. Dighton has welt repre- 
sented one of those occurrences resulting from that defeat of Napo- 


leon by the elements, which was the chief canse of his being finaily 
overthrown by the royal promise-breakers aud despots of the Conti- 
nest. Phis Artist’s pencil has increased merit: The attack and re- 
treat have a strong martial terror tm the represcatation. 

In 433; Christ's ifestation of himself, we sce nothing that 
could jnstly tempt the Painter jo ventare on historical ground. If 
instead of the above name of the Founder of Christianity, the Pain- 
ter’s Was inserted, the title of the picture would be very suitable as 
yelating to his graphic incapabilities. We need no farther manifes- 
tation of them than this flaring canvass. 


48, Portraits of Messrs. W. Farren. Farley and. Jenet, in the 
Characters of Lord Ogleby, Canton, and Brush, G. Clint. The like- 
wessess are not enly er are instanly recoynised, but are painted 
to the life as we see them in the able performance of the respective 
characters. The humsoer is highly entertaining, as scen in the con- 
trast of the testy Lord, and the nad composure of the servant who 
js waiting upoo him, There is in Mr. Clint’s pencilling a beauty by 
no means common, and he has here given us too good a specimen of 
his abilities not to make as earnestly hope that he will strike more 
deeply still into theatrical subjects. ‘ 

Mr. Eity bas a good eye forcolour. In 58, Genii of the ing, 
Gere is a picasing laminousness. We wish however he w gite 


i 
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us something that is at least decently finiahed. Mr. Exty’s paiatings 
are like fruit that is tolerably ripe in the colour, but crade in every 
thing else. : 

There is a good painting in 193, Sunday Morning; or the bad ace 
count of last Week's Wages, W. Kidd. _ 


The visiters will not fail to admire the perfection with whick Mr. 
Rouw has exeouted eight Medallic Portraits, 1137 to 1144. Ove of 
them, Lord Lynedock’s, has been tranferred to a Die for Mr. Mudie’s 
beautifal Series of National Medals, for which Mc. B. Wyon has ex- 
ecuted Dies. From these,.1110 and 1111, are inypressions that will 
enhance the character of the Series, upon which, it being completed, 
we shall shertly give a conclusive article. 


Collections of British Prints will have an enrichment in the En- 
graving that Mr. White, the owner of 165 and 166, The Ist and 24 
parts of the Decameron of Boccacio, is about to publish from those’ 
fascinating. Paintings. 


Names attached to the best Drawings, Miniatares, &c. of dif’ 
ferent degrees of talent in the Antique Academy :— * sites 


Ladies—Mts. Green and the Misses Sharpe, whose Miniatures’ 
are among the best in the Exhibition, and surprize us by their anion’ 
of nearly every excellence that belongs to that delicate branch of’ 
Art; Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Hammond. Mrs. Jones, Lady Bell, the Misses ' 
FE. Jones, E. Blackwall, Newell, Knight, A. E. Crispe, Hamlyn, : 
K. KB. Kendrick, Chalon, Reynolds, Storer. Drammond, Barchell, 
(of whom there is 1 beautifnl Miniatare by Malle. de Beaurepaire); . 
Mrs. Kearse, who bas well grouped, drawn and coloured 646, Double 
Daklias. Of all the Flower Dtawings we biave ever yet seen in the» 
Exhibition we recollect pone so purely and transparently coloured, . 
so lightly penciled, so gracefally crouped, and faithfnily beak as, 
654, by Miss Byrne.— Messrs. Bouton, Burgess; Chalon, Chandepie | 
de Boivers, Clint, Craig, Davie, Derby, Douglas, Dubois, Edridge, . 
Eagicheart, Ferriere, Hayter, Haines; Haughton, Hastings, Hills,. . 
Holmes, Hone, Hadson, Jackson, Landseer, Leeming, Miller, New« 
ton, Piimer, Reinagle, Robertson; Rochard, Robinson, Ross, Severn, , 
Sherwin, Shoramith, Steele, Stamp, Stephens, Taylor,. Watts; W. 
Westall, White. Among some excellent Paintings by Mr. Pélicticr 
is a large composition of Birds, Fruit, and. Flowers; executed with his 
well-known adherence to their realities. Mr. Ferriere’s Imitation’ of 
Bronze Basso Relieves are almost deceptions. Besides the beautifub - 
Enamels by Messrs. Bone, Essex, and Plant, there are extraordinary. 
enamels in size and talent, by Mr. Muss, two: Holy Families from 
L. da Vinci and Parmagiano, mae 

Mr. Haydon's lamented indisposition in his eyes; which has so’ 
Jong delayed the completien of his truly grand picture of Christ riding: . 
into Jerusalem, has also prevented his acceptance of a Commission 
from the pairiotic Patron, Sir J. Leicester... We are gratified how- 
ever in stating that that gentleman's patronage, which is 60 exem-" 
plarily and constantly promoting hie copntry’s genius, has extended 
tothe grewing talents of M¢. Haydog's Papil, Mr..Bewick. : 


206, Breland: Ricknond TRIE or the Prtace Regent's Birth-day,: 
is pictorial display of the maguificenoe of England, as shewh in ite 
richly-fertilized tand, ts cottivated and-its high-spirited peopte of 
every degree, namerously assembled Gee fine summer's day, and om 
a festive occasion, to enjoy each other's society, mnsic, regaling, &c. 
This is one of those select seenes, where a vast extemt ond vasicty of 
object, canopied by an imaease caneavity ofeky, gives full satisfaction 
to the mind, Nature spreads before.you mot.an uveval entertainment, 


. bit a banqnet-righ as well as plentcomy,, which the industrious hand 
. of man, aiding great Nature’s work, +haa»dressed gp to perfection at 
' the great solar 


A rich draught of pleasure is added imthe bright 
course of the Thames fidwing through it im a sky-reffecting stream,- 
bestowing its grateful contrast of coo!pess te the-sujn mer beat that is- 
80 well pictured, deepening’ into the warmer browa,ef antumn. . [tis 
a scene so warm and vivacious, as to be ia smiling sympathy with the 
cheerful assemblyon the hill, come forth to make a-holiday ; a.scene 
in which it would be suitable to make holiday in honour of some truly 
great circumstance, of the birth-day, not of a common-place Prince, 
whe presides“over measures which engalph a‘peoplé in remediicss 
expence and misery, but of a Washi or Alfred, who executed: 
measures which released their respective coantries from base adminis. 
trations, from vile aristocratical influence, from grinding taxation 
and misery. Mr. Turner’s pencil never fails of exciting what he in- 
tends to excite of the grave or thé gay, the mild or terrific, the grace- 
fal er,the grand. He feela Nature intensely, and makes the spectator 
feel itteo. On approaching his works tbe mind never languishes 
bat is braced op to the pitch of admiration. It scarcely regrets his 
omission of ene feature of Nature, her precision and nice detail of 
parte, Aibgreat meo haye theis faults, but ai} groat men thus deeply 


‘ interest im spite of them. 
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Of a very different style, though equally successfal of its kind, 
is Mr. Constable’s, who thongh he alsois stil! far from pencilling 
with Natare’s precision, gives her more contracted features, such 
as a wood or a windmill on a river, with more of her aspect. He 
doen not give a sentiment, a soul to the exterior of Natare, as Mr. 
Turner does ; he does not at all exalt the espectator’s mind, which 
Mr, Tarner eminently does, but he gives her outward look, her com- 
plexion and phy-:ical countenance, with more exactness. He has 
none of the poetry of Noture like Mr. Tarner, bat he has more of 
her portraiture. His Scene onthe River Stour is indeed more ap- 
proaching to the outward lineament and look of trees, water, boats, 
&c. than any of our landscape painters. There is perhaps a little 
inkccuracy in the perspective keeping of the remoter parts. 


There is bot ove opinion of Mr. Calcott’s increased eminence in 
his Art, especially in his marine performances. With his View of 
Rotterdam we are so highly gratificd, that we are sorry our limits 
allow us only to bestow upon it the usoal general phrases of descrip+ 
tion that pictorial critics are obliged necessari'y often to repeat. in 
speaking of synonimous features and principles of different perfor- 
mrances, such as the harmony and transparency of its colour, its ex- 
cellent composition, its beautiful breadth and subdivisions, the ja- 
dicious balancing of the chiaro-scuro, the unusual and vigorous 
fone and treth of its separate and component parts, and the forcible 
and fascinating effect of the whole. Such a picture deserves an 
amplitude of description, where might also be dwelt upon the pleasing 
scatter of thin small clouds thronch the sky, which blends its blue so 
tenderly into the bright yellow of the horizon, the pleasing perspec- 
tive of the object as they retire from the pictare’s base, the proper 
Gnishing of allits parts, the exact costume, &c. 


Mr. HofMand still continaes to rise in our regard. His native 
Views are understood and painted with oncommon decision. The 
high-wrought brightness of sun-light, and the soberest soothing of 
shade, are for this purpose connected by the tenderness of meeker 
shadés and lights, with an ordered regard to a whole, and a simpli- 
city, aided by a great indivisibility of colour, His masses of every 
kind are unusually distinct, and the effect is strong on the mind from 
their thus not scattering its attention. Mr. Gandy, on the contrary, 
whom we are glad to welcome 80 successfally into the upper rooms 
among the painters in oil, wants condensation and simplicity of parts. 
Thé forms throng with rather a bustling intrusion upon our view. 
This is most the case in 351, Selim, or the Shepherd’s Moral, where 
the fore and middle grounds, seen As they are before very elevated 
hills that intervene between them and the rising sun, ought, we think, 
to bein cool, unflattering, quiet shade. Thereis a sweetness of tint, 
however. and a magnificence of scene here, and a gloomy magnificence 
ia 332, Hassan the Camel-driver, 


“ Where rocks alone and tasteless sands are found, 
And faint and sickly winds for ever how] around,” 


We like beyond any of his former landscapes Mr. Jones’s View 
of Abbeville. The red tints of the figures, houses, &c. come off with 
a novel and rich, but sobered force, from the stone-grey and beautiful 
forms of the Abbey, and the clouds, . 


Mrs. ©. Long keeps on'in a steady track of improvement in oil 
painting. Her View of the Boulevards of Paris has a style of boldness 
jo conjunction with cautiousness of pencil, a correctness of colour, a 


chastened force and a perspective truth, that are worthy of her long- 


admired and practical taste in the Arts. 


~Mr. Turner is our, only landscape painter that can always ven- 
ture successfully, and at will, oat of landscape ‘portraiture into poe- 
try, or, is other words, that can give a classical character, a superior 
beauty or sablimity to the materials of landscape; can make them 
thrift with terror, or with the enchantment of elegance; can convert 
the sable woode into a temple of religious awe ; fields, rivers, groves, 
buildiogs, and skfes, into an earthly paradise; can diffuse from them 
jato-the attentive soul, delight or sadness, and other. vazious and im- 
agivative enjoyment. Mr. Copley Fielding, however, we have ob- 
served now and then to trace poetic ground with some advantage, and 
we think he might cultivate it with greater. There isa gleam of this 
flashing into our minds from 152, A Sketch, where a few trees and a 
figure are struck with lightning. 


Mr. Nasmyth’s Landscapes are well known, and esteemed for 
their natarally grey hue, rdral character, and neatly spirited execution. 
He has succeeded not so wellio a new feature of nature, in 94, View 
of the Pass of Glen Coe, A nearér view, and less of soft blendings, 
would have still more sacressfully reptesented abrupt, rugged soli- 
tudes and sublimities, To slacidate our opinion by another branch 
of Painting: The stern look of a misanthrope or a baudit, would be 
All described by a soft couftemance, and soft blendings of the forms 








a = 

and tints, however accurate the shape of the limbs. It would only 
look hike the portrait of a huge Dandy. Mr. J. J. Chalon has, on 
the contrary, given very harsh outlines to his View of Hastings, so that 
the water looks like asea of cut brass and lead, and diminishes the 


; Satisfaction we derive from the composition in other respects,especially 


that wildness of light that glares across the scene, such as is forebod- 
ingly seen on the approach of:storms. A gust tooof wind and rain. 
is admirably painted. 


Mr. Glover has givenus some of those mild and soothing features 
of Natare. for which his pencil has been admired, Such is 409 View 
of Patterdale. WHehasa peculiar sweetness of tone, in colour, &c* 
but would gratify us still more in The Campo Vaccino at Rome, &e. 
did he manage not to remind us of the delicions Claude, 


Of Mr. Collins’s Morning. Fisherman on the Look Out, we can 
scarcely speak in too high praise. His band is faithful to bis just - 
conceptions of the effects of day break on the sea shore. He always * 
doubles the pleasure his scenes give us, by his peopling them with 
men, women, and children, that expressly belong to them. They 
are never trifling accessaries, as in most other, and even good land- 
scapes, bat important and essential additions. He shines, in facts, 
equally in figures and landscapes, 


To 323, Village School, C. Cranmer, Figures and Rustic Land- 
scape well represent their originals. They please us more than many » 
pictares of greater pretensions for the decisive snd just difference of , 
featare given to the trees, &e. the unostentations diffusion of light as , 
it is abroad, and for the burst of joy on the children’s rashing forth 
from school, and catching almost at the first olsjects they see to make ~ 
sport with, : r 

Mr. J. Ward much improves. His View by Moonlight, 286, is * 
pleasingly natural. a : 
Mr. Witherington's View of a Caravensera, in Persia, bas acharm* ° 
ing local brightness, [ Examiner. 


os 


English Opera.—The Jovial Crew or the Merry Begzars has heen 
revived here after an interval, as the bills tell as, of seven years. Can: 
it be so long (it seems but yesterday) since wesaw poor Lovegrove in 
Justice Clack? his childish treble still pipes in our ears: “ Whip ’em, _ 
whip ’em whip ’em.” Dowton was the representative of the Justice ° 
the other night; and shook our ribs most incontinently.. He was in 
“excellent foolery,” and our Jungs crowed chanticleer. Yet it appears ‘ 
to us, that there was a still higher strain of fatuity in his predeces- 
sor—that his eyes distilled a richer dotage, Perhaps after all, it was 
90 error ofthe memory, Defunct merit cones outupon us strangely, * 


Easy natural Wrench, was the Spring/ove ; too comfortable a pere . 
sonage perhaps to personify Springlove, in whom the voice of the bird 
awakens a restless instinct of roaming that had slept during the wine . 
ter. Miss Stevenson certainly leaves us nothing to regret for the ab-« 
sence of the Lady. however agreeable, who formerly performed the 
part of Meriel. Miss Stevenson’ is/a’ five open-counteuanced law; 


with glorious girlish manncrs. Butthe Princess of Mumpers, and Lax , 


dy Paramount, of beggariy ‘counterfeitaccents, was she that played 
Rachel. Hes gabbling Jachrymose petitions; ber tones, such as we 
bave heard by the side of oid woods, when an irresistible face bas 
come peeping on one, on a sudden; with her full black locks, and a 


voice——how shall we describe it?--a yoice that was by natare meant ~ 


to convey, nothing but trath and.coedness, but warped by circum. 


stance into an assurance that sheis telling us a lie—that catching * 
‘twitch of the thievish irreproveable finget—those ballad-singers” 


notes,s0 vulgar, yet so anvulgar—that assurance, so like impudence, — 
and yet so many countless leagues removed from it—her jeers, which 
we had rather stand, than be caressed with other ladies’ compliments, * 


a summer’s day long—-her face, with a wild out-of-doors grace ’ - 


upon it—— 

Altogether, a brace of more romantic she-beggars it was never * 
our fortune to meet ia this supplicatory world. The youngest might * 
have sate for “ pretty Bessy,” whose father was an Earl, and whose | 
legend still adorns the front of mine Hostess’s doors at Bethhal-Green, * 
and the other could be no less than the “ Begrar Maid” whom “ King’ 
Cophetua wooed.” ‘ What a lass that were,” said a stanger who sat 
beside us, speaking of Miss Kelly in Rachel, ‘to goa gipseyingy 
through the world with.” We confess we longed to drop a tester in, . 
her lap, she begged so masterly. 


By the way, this is the true Beggar's Opera. The other should’ 
bave been called, the Mirror for Highwaymen. We wonder the Socic-' 
ties for the Suppression of Mendicity (and other good things) do not’ 
club for the putting down of this infamous protest in favour Srair, and 
clear liberty, and honest license," and blameless assertion of njan’s* 
original blest character of blue skies, and vagrancy, and nothidg-to# 

0, . [Examiuer, 
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Imperial Parliament, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 1, 1819 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


Two Petitions from King’s Lynn were presented, in favour of Parlia» 
Mentary Reform. 

The Marquis of TAVISTOCK presented a Petition for the same object 
‘from Liverpool, signed by 1,800 of the most respectable inhabitants, pray- 
fg that they might be allowed to participate in the election of their own 
representatives. ‘The Noble Marquis would just say a few words in relati- 
on to a subject about which so much had lately been heard. Some contend- 
ed that great velhemence for a radical—others, which equal zeal, for a mode- 
rate reform. But what he approved of, looking to its effects, was a re- 
form both radical and moderate. (Hear, hear!) radical in remedying 
abuses, and moderate in the remedies it applied. 


The Petition was laid upon the table. 


Sir FRANCIS BURDETT rose to address the House upon the most 
important of all subjects—Parliamentary Reform. He had never wished 
to separate the friends of the measure, whatever might be their differences 
as to theextent to which it should go; but he thought they could not pursue 
too far that ancient aud recognized mixam,—“ that the People of England 
are not to be taxed without their full consent, expressed by their fair re- 
presentatives in Parkament.” He had not brought this question en at an 
earlier period, because, constituted as that House now was, he wished 
— to see how futile all expectations of redress were from a “New 

arliament,” and because he wished it also to be seen, thathe expected no 
soch redress from an assembly who were of the charaeter which bad mark- 
ed the present. Heshonld not on this occasion go into specific details ; 
but should leave to others the applying of a particular remedy for existing 
abuses. By agreeing to the measnre which he should propose, Members 
would be under no obligation'to support Universal Suffrage or Annval Par- 
diaments. In 189, he bad proposed a measure that was far from being 
wild or visionary; it was to make all those who paid direct taxes, voters: 
it was founded on a principle of English law, aud recognized by the best 
writers on that law. Chief Justice Blackstone, a crown lawyer, and con- 
sequently not likely to carry such a principle to a pernicious extent, de- 
ciared, that “Ina free state, every man who is a free agent ought to be in 
some measure his own governor: and therefore a branch at leaet of the 
legislative power should reside in the people.” “The true reason of re- 
quiring any qualification with regard to property, im voters, is to exclude 
such petsons as are in so mean a situation that they are esteemed to have 
po will of theirown,” Now it was perfectiy notorious, that the greater part 
of the House were retarned “by such voters—(Hear/)—by persons whose 
nemes were kept off the poor-books, for the sake of enabling them to give 
their votes. 

Thue the enormous injustice was practised of excluding the larger 

portion of the community from the exercise of privileges posessed aud abus- 
ed by the very class of persons whem the law originally contemplated to 
exclude, on account of their dependant state! But every line of ancient 
legal authority was a severe satire on the whole system. By a law of Ed- 
ward I. it was declared, that any person interfering in the election of a 
Member, should be guilty of a breach of privilege; and so it had been held 
ef a Peer intermeddiing with euch elections; and yet, with these facts 
staring them ,in the face, they had the efirontery to sit there, accounting 
the whole of them properly returned,.by their unjust and corrupt majorities. 
As to the extent of suffrage, Blackstone had said, that “‘every member of 
the community, however poor, should have a vote in electing those dele- 
gates to whose charge is committed the disposal of his property, his liber- 
ty, and his life,” If this was,not Universal Suffrage, he kuew not where to 
find ii. 

We might fix the limits of the right of voting wherever we chose to 
stop, but in law and reason the people of Eagland had all that right, and 
their right was a good as that of the King to his Crown. It was well 
Known that the English People iad formerly the nomination, not only of 
their Representatives, but of alt Magistrates. Yet they did not wish to 
be reinstated in all their privileges ; they wished only to have some share 
in the choice of those who had the absolute disposal ‘of their property, 
ifveiriabour, and their blood. “ And isit asking too much,’ said the Hon. 
Baronet, “ tliat men whe are thus torn from their families and forced to 
shed their blood on al! occasions, should have some share in the election of 
those who have the power of sayiug when and how these burdens shall be 
imposed on them, these services shall be demanded of thé?” It appeared 
tiat anciently the peop'e of this country were much better off than ‘they 
were at present. Lord Chancellor Fortescue, in a Work on the excellence 
of our laws, drew a comparison between the condition of the French and 
Mat of the English people, and attributed the difference in favour of the 
latter, to the security they possessed for their property, and their ability to 
get their wrongs redressed. This learned writtr described them as en- 
joying all the comforts and luxuries of life: be said, that they had abun. 
dance of gold and silver; that they neverdrank water exeept npona re- 
Rigious score, er by way of penance; that they had plenty of food, were 
clothed iy good woollens, and their bedding and other household furniiure 
was of wool. (4 laugh.) Whata contrast did this picture preseat to the 

resent condition oi the people! The result of snch a cosmpavison between 
France and England, now would make the relative situation of the two 





, much cheaper till the House is differently constitated. 


_ 


, countries appear completely reversed. For the real state of the country 
was now miserable and wretched, notwithstanding tke assurances put by 
Lord Castlereagh into the Regent's speech that it was only a temporary 
pressure —(which however had lastead 5 years)—occasioned by a transition 
from war to peace. Instead of this being the case, however, there were 
Petitions complaining of the intolerable distress occasioned by taxation, 
from all classes of manvfacturers and agriculturists. Every one wanted to 
have the burden taken from his own, and placed on his neighbour's shoulders. 
The truth was, that the taxation was now beyond what the country could 
endure—( Hear, hear /)—and this was one of the strongest reasons for reform. 

' ‘To those who cried out for retrenchment without reform he would say, that 
Ministers had it not in their power to grant it. Profusion was necessary to 
support the present corruptions; it was what had been significantly called 
“ oiling the wheels of Government.” Iu the collection of the taxes, for in« 
stance, the object was not how much money should be paid into the 
Exchequer, but how much those persons should be benefited through whose 
hands it passed. The monstrous military establishment, too, was necessary 
to support this monstrovs and unconstitutional Parliament. This immense 
army would no longer be necessary if Parliamert were looked up to, by the 
people as their safeguard, and not as the instrument of their oppression, 
*“* This overgrown army is, however, essentially necessary for the support 
of a Government earried on through a corrupt House of Commons—though 
I ought to beg pardon for saying a corrupt House of Commons—for I must 
do justice to the Gentlemen calling themselves the House of Commons’—~, 
(Order !'order !). 

The SPEAKER thonght the Hon. Baronet would see, upon reflection, 
the impropriety of such language. 


Sir FRANCIS assented to the sentiments of the Speaker. The Gen 
tlemen composing that House were the honest and faithful Representatives 
of those who sent them there; but they did not follow the interests of the 
public, because the public had not chosenthem. The Septennial Act did 
not affect them, forto them there were neither Septennial, Triennial, nor 
Annual Parliaments; the patron dismissed his nominee whenever he pleas. 
ed, and the nomince made ita point of honour to take the slightest hint 
from his patron. The Septennial. Act therefore only was effective against 
the people in the case of those few Members who depended on their suf. 
frages for a seat. This state of things was as degrading to the Crown as ta 
the people. The King could not even exercise his legal privileges: he 
could not appoint as his Minister any person whom he thought fit, without 
having a whole set; he could only change one set of borough proprietors 
fur another. He was in the situation of a gentleman, who wishes to have 
a particular steward, but is told by him that conld not be, unless he also had 
John for butler, Peter for coachman, Andrew for cook, &c. (A laugh.) The 
Boroughmonger House of Communs had wrested from the Crown all ‘the 
advantages of which it was in possessiun for the benefit of the public. The 
Sovereigns of this country were formefly in a most enviable situations 
Queen Elizabeth was a proof of this. "that Princess could say—when she 
was going to a feast in the city, and the Spanish Ambassador asked her 
where were her troops,—* These,” pointing to the people, ‘are my troops, 
and my best Exchequer is the pockets of my people.” He (Sir F. B.) wished 
particularly to impress upon them, the enormous cost of the Borough 
system, and the inability of the people to support it. When any tax 
was objected to, on the ground of its injuting the health or the mo« 
rals of the people,—a tax, for instance, like that which was called the 
Fever Tax, because it spread contagion and fever among the people, 
and which was the more felt in that country on which it presed, from the 
hospitality of its inhabitants, who had hardly sufficient resolution to 
shut their door against a poor stranger; or when it was proposed to 
repeal another source of revenue, the produce of which was almost a 
pepper corn in our taxation, and which had the effect of spreading vice, mise 
ry, and the spirit of gambling, through the country ;—the Right Hon. Gen. 
tleman, who was also a Member of the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
(A laugh ) said, that he pitied the misery or the bad effects of the taxes, but, 
however small might be ‘their produte, he could not dispense with them. 
“It is absurd.” said Sir Eyancis,“ to expect the Government to be conducted 
c If this system cons 
tinges long, what vill become of the publiccreditor? Undera Reformed 
Parliament he might have some chance; but if matters come toa pusiz 
with the Boroughmonger, the public creditor must give way—there can be 
no.donbt which party wiil go to the wall, There is the greatest reason for 
supposing the taxes must be less productive, and I shall not be surprised, if, 
with the three millions of new taxes, no addition is obtained to the Revenne, 
Tle public creditor has therefore astrong motive for advocating Reform, 
aud so indeed has every man in the country, exccpt the proprietors of rot. 
ten boroughs.” It had been said, that the Reformists were wild and visionary 
iu asserting that Reform. was the one thing needful. But what he had 
seen of the result of the exertions of gentlemen around him, with. 
all their talents and industry, convinced him that all efforts were 
fruitiess withont a Reform of the Representation; and that no 
good could be expected from any other set of men, if the change! 
was not. preceded by that. After the close of the American war, 
Mr. Pict asserted, that Reform was so indispensible, that without it ao 
honest man could bea Minister of this country ; and he. predicted, that if 
Parliament were not reformed, the country would agaio be pinnged im: war, 
and iavolved in additional'debt, difficulty, and danger. ‘That Minister lived 
to verify his predictions inhis own person, Those whose only object was a 
change of Ministers said,— Give us good men, and they will give us good 
measures,” But pothing could be more opposed to sound political reason. 
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ing, toexperience, and to the opinions of the ablest political writers,— 
Locke, Blackstone, Harrington. The last writer wisely said. “ Give us 
good men, and they will give us good measures, is the language of dema 
Zogues; give us good orders and they will give us good men, is the princi- 
ple of wise legislation.” It was the interest of the King, it was the interest 
of the people, it was the iuterest of the public creditor; it was the interest 
of all orders in the state, that a few individnals should no longer be per- 
mitted toenjoy the privilege of nominating a large proportion of the Mem- 
bers of that Honse. Those Gentlemen were grossly mistaken who sup- 
posed that the presence of a large standing army would enable them to 
force upon the people the continuance of such a system; to resist moral 
force by the bayonet. It was the expense of a standing army that he ob- 
jected to, not its danger to liberty; for he had less fear of the red-coated 
Gentlemen of the army than of the black-coated Gentlemen of the long- 
robe. (Laughter.) He defied Ministers, in the present tranquil state of 
Europe, to justify such an army. But it was urged that the country must 
be kept in a commanding attitade ; in other words, in a bullying posture. 
Now it was with nations as with individuals, Nothing could be more 
injudicious than for a man te hold himself in a constant position of defence; 
his powers became exhausted before a blow was struck. A relaxation of 
a single year would render the exertions of the country more effeetual 
than if this over-strained vigilance. this attitude of defence, was maintained 
till it was exhausted by fatigue. (Hear, hear, Acar /) “ But,” continued the 
worthy Baronet, “much as P cbject to a large military establishment, I 
‘would with much more pleasure make any sacrifice to the King 
with respect to it, than I would to those usurping subjects who 
mominate Members to this House; this House! the majority of 
which, althongh acting under the character of, and assuming and 
appearing, to be, representatives of the people, are in fact only 
the representatives of 200 individuals, who by this means vote 
away the liberties and property, and lives of the people!” While we 
were thus unnecessarily guarding ourselves against foreign, we neglected 
our defence against domestic foes. We were like Dr. Johnson’s father, 
who kept a bookseller’s shop at Litchfield, and who was very attentive to 
the bars and bolts in front of his house, but let the thieves get in through a 
back door that be had left open. In like manner, the influence of the bo- 
youghmongers was our unguarded back door, which we ought to chain up 
as soon as possible. He (Sir Francis) was one of those who thought an 
extensive suffrage of less importance than an equal suffrage; bat his pre- 
sent object was not to recommend any specific Reform, buat to show that 
some Reform was necessary to hold outa prospect of relief to the irritated 
feelings of the people, and to satisfy their just expectations. * As on the 
one hand. I am not disposed to carry abstract right to its greatest extent, 
so, on the other hand, I am not disposed to stop short of that which, 
is necessary for the purpose in view.” It had been said by a Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite, that the present system, in spite of all its defects, 
“worked well” But what worked well for one set of men worked very ill 
for another. In the grave digging scene in Hamlet, the principal grave 
digger says to his companion, who had. observed that the gallows maker 
made stronger works than any othern.mana, becanse that frame outliveda 
thousand tenants, “I like thy wit well; the gallows does well; but how 
dves it well? it does well to those that do ill: argal, the gallows may do, well 
to thee.”—( Loud laughter’) What right had gentlemen opposite, who lived 
ona bed of roses, to call the views of others visionary and de!usive, when 
they themselves lived in a world of delusion, and appeared to be utterly 
insensible to the general discontent and misery? There was now an absolate 
necessity for coming to some agreement with the people; for perseverance 
in the present system would involve ali in one common ruin. He would 
not mention particular grievances, because they stared one in the face in 
every direction. They appeared in the Reports on the table; they abounded 
io Charitable Institutions, in Prisons, in Madhouses ; and above all in the 
monstrous expense and delay attendant on our Courts of Law. It was said 
in the Great Charter, “ We will not sell, deny, or defer justice ;” but now, 
thongh it was not actually sold, it was totally denied to many persous by 
means of its attendant expense, 


The master grievance was the state of the Courts of Equity, particn- 
Jarty that of the Court of Chancery, which was the source of more haman 
suffering than any system ever established iu a civilized country. This was, 
in a great measure attributable to the scandalous manner in which the Le- 
gislature had taxed Justice, than which they had better have taxed bread. 
Had that Heuse discharged its duty to the people, it would have never im- 

osed such taxes. For all these grievances, the only remedy was a fair 
Representation. At present, thongh an abuse, when it became most glar- 
ing, was sometimes inquired into, little more than palliatives were applied. 
He should now conclude with the following Resolution: —*: That early in 
the next “ession of Parliament this House will take into its most serious 
consideration the State of the Representation of the People.” 


Mr. G. LAMB congratalated the friends of Reform, that the terms of 
the metion were such, as woold enable them to concur in it, though they 
might differ as to the details of the remedy. He wished to draw a broad 
line of distinction between bis own opinions, and the wild theories out of 
doors. The pereons who held those theories had kicked up a great dust like 
soldiers in marking time (as the military phrase had it), but had made no 
advance; but he contemplated with great satiséaction the measures that 
had been taken in that Honse to put down bribery and corruption. For 
his own part, he wished to see the elective franchise removed from boroughs 
in which general corruption was proved, to popular districts or towns. That 
was all that he wished to see altered in the Representation, He should 


- 





also like to see the dueation of Parliameuts shorteied. He regarded the 
jollity, the noise, and the abuse at the Hustings of a popular place as an 
excellent @rdeal for a Candidate to go through. (4 laugh.) .Hedid not 
think Parliamentary Reform sucha a as it had Deew dtscribed 
by the Hon. Baronet, and preached tip of late years; but still it might be 
so managed as to prodnce much good. It would diffuse among the people a 
reliance on their rulers, of which the great mass were now almost divedted. 
Whatever reception the present proposition might meet with, he must stiitt 
consider the Members of that House as the constitutional representatives 

of the people ; and if he bad uttered any sentiment in the slightest degree> 
disrespectful, it should be attributed. solely to inadvertance. 


Mr. GRENFELL was not accustomed to address the House on 
subjects of this nature, but be would take the opportanity of stating te’ 
the Howse and the country his honest conviction on the subject. “He saw in 
the practical effect of the existing system of Representation much real and 
positive good ; and whatever might be its theoretical defects, te thonght it 
a more practical safeguard of liberty and property than any one ever esta- 
blished in any state of society in our circumstances of civilization, popu- 
lation, and maturity. On the other-hand, he could not consent to enday- 
ger this positive good, without having some stronger inducement than the 
hopes held out by the Reformers. He doubted whether any great, mate- 
rial, or above all, any, radical changes (however beautifal ig theory) would 
produce the promised good effects. He by no means denied, that the pre- 
sent system hadits imperfections; but, instead of sweeping measures of 
Reform, he would recommend amore practical course. Whenever a pro- 
position should be made to the House, in which an evil shonld be clearly 
pointed-out, and the remedy as clearly shown, he would be most happy te 
support it. Another reason for his attachment to the present sytsem wag 
the total want of concord among the Reformers: except the Radical Re- 
formers, he never found three that agreed in their object They only 
agreed in one point,—that of supporting a motion for a Committee: ef En- 
quiry ; but he conld not do so too, as it was necessary for‘him not only to 
know the abuse, but to understand the specific remedy. He should express 
his dissent from the motion by moving the other orders of the day. 


Mr. GURNEY, and Alderman WOOD, thought ‘that the Resolution 
was necessary to calm the irritated feelings of the people. 


Sir R WILSON remarked, thatit was objected to his Hon. Friend's 
propositions, that the Members of that House, being the virtual Representa- 
tives of the whdle:people, would not sanction any measure which would 
injure the people, and. themselves as part of the people; but it should be 
recollected, that they had a sinister interest to gratify, and that they re- 
compensed themselves by private bargains for the odinm they excited, 
One description of Anti-reformers wanted to have a regular plan laid 
down; but that should: be left for th: Committee to recommend, and for 
the House to adopt. For his part, he would prefer Triennial Parliaments, 
and votes extending to all householders. , 


Mr. WILMOT considered this motion as connected with the seditious 
meetings in the country. ‘The Radical Reform of the Hon. Baronet would’ 
destroy all the effects of civilization, and we should have to begin again de 
novo. He was surprised that the Hon. Baronet should make the comparison 
between preseut and former times favorable in point of liberty to the latter, 
since in those times labourers were transferred from one lord to another 
like cattle. He (Mr. W.) was an enemy to corruption, and would reform 
it; but the exaggerated statements of the advantages of Radical Reform 
brought all Reform into disrepute. The right of suffrage ought to be raised 
higher, and not brought lower, than at present. For the distresses of the 
peple, many salutary remedies might be devised ; but, though it was easy 
to knock down, it was not so easy to build up, and he could not consent to 
endanger the Constitution. The Hon. Member then read an extract from 
the writings of Mr. Fox, in which that statesman urges, that the House 
were bound, by the Constitution. to take care of greater interests than 
those of their immediate constituents, and ndt to give way to the clamour 
of the people, if they should make improper demands. (¢ Cheers. ) 


Mr. WILLIAMS, Alderman Waithman, Mr. Hume, Mr. C. Hatchin- 
son, and Mr, Byng, supported the motion.—Alderman Waithman thought 
Mr. Wilmot must have mis-quoted Fox, for, although §that great man did 
not think a Member should sacrifice bis conscience to the opinion of bis 
constituents, he could never have expressed such a wide sentiment. Ia 
his celebrated speech in 1797, Mr. Fox had deciared himself a Radical Re- 
former.--Mr. C. Hutchinson maintained the absolute necessity of Reform 
in the present state of the country. He had lived to see the Parliament of 
Ireland bonght and sold in open market, and the country which it repre- 
seated degraded to the most abject state, biotted out of the map of nations, 
and reduced to the state of a poor miserable province: he had lived to see 
a corrupt and insolent majority, acting under the command of a corrupt 
and insolent Minister, sell themseives to the Ministers of another nation, 
aud by so doing sell that country which they were bound to protect. 


Lord JOHN RUSSEL coneurred with bis Hon. Friend (Mr. Lamb) ia 
thinking, that the most practicable Reform, consisted in disfranchising b 3 
roughs found guilty of corraption. He woul® also support Triennial Parliae 
ments, but he should oppose this motion, because any proposition that pledged 
the House to a general inqniry, must have the effect of throwing @ slur on 
the state of the representation, aud of alarming the people. 


The House divided, after a short reply from Sir F. Bardett—For the. 
motion, 68—Against it 163—Majority, 95, 
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Perpetual fund. 


To the Editor of the Coleutta Journal, 
Sir. 


_. The Officers of the Bengal Army will shortly be gratified with the 
perasal of a Work which bas lately been completed, uader authority, 
gad presented to His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General, 
and Commander ia Chief, by Mt Taowas Kine. 


Though it might be deemed premature to say any thing of its 
merits in its present stage, yet it wiil be useful perhaps to mention 
the geveral heads. of the subject, if only to prepare the Officers of the 
Army ie general, for the details, in a more official shape. 


The Work in question isa Prospectus of a Plan for raising, by @ 
gradual and easy means, a Perpetual Fund, sufficieat to embrace three 
desirable objects, 

The shortening the period of Officers residing in India, and bring- 
ing them to superior Rank, while in the full vigour of life, appears to 
be the first object in contemplation. A want of some plan for effecting 
this, has occasioned Senior Officers to remain a long while at the head 
of the Gradation List, many years, even after the period of their active 
service was past, there beingJno inducement held fortlr for them to 
retire. To remove this great barrier to promotion, it is proposed that 
10 Officers from the Gradation List, shall have the option to retire an- 
nually, with a sum of Tliree Thousaud Ponada each, or the purchase 
of an Annuity of Six Handred Poundsa year for Life; and that sach 
grant be made independent of every sort of allowance, or expectancy 
of Of-reckonings, &c. enjoyed, or to be enjoyed from the revenue of 
the Hon. the East India Company,. These Annual removals, in ad- 
dition to the average of casualties, (which has been ascertained by re- 
ference to the List, for a serics of years past,) it is computed would 
ultimately diminish the term of service in India, (to arrive at the top 
of the List,) from 60 years, as it now is, to 30 years; promotion would 
thus be facilitated by a gradual and casy purchase, and at the same 
time wou'd have the effect of improving the condition of a worthy and 
respectable class of Officers, after their long and faithful services. 


Another object in view, is to make a provision from the Fand, 
for Officers, who, from severe ill health are rendered incapable of re- 
turning from Europe to Ladia; the allowance made by the Hon. Com- 
pany, is the Haif Pay of their respective ranks, om sach reiirement, 
which, to a Captain, is but £45 15 6 perannum. The ad tition which 
Mr King suggests, is equal to Field Tent allowance, which woald be 
to a Captain £112 10 0, to a Lieutenant and Ensign, £75. per annum, 
and to secure the same to such afficied Officers, by a purchase of an- 
nuities for their respective lives. 


The Fund to meet these annual claims, is proposed to be raised 
upon a Table, perfect y original, and apparently equitable to all par- 
ties ; it is formed into -five Divisions, and then inta,Classes, each 
yicliing an undeviating monthly sum, with the exception of the Janior 
Class, which is liable to flactuate, but, in a trifling degree, as the con- 
tributious from each Member, is only Que Rapee per Month, in that 
Ciass. 

The amount of the Fand proposed, greatly exceeds the som that 


would be required for the foregoing purposes ; which excess:—Mr King . 


suggests two modes for disposing of, first, that at the end of every 
gear, it should be transferred into the hands of the Managers of Lord 
Clives Fuad, for the purpose of increasing the Pensious to future 
Widows, or to make them permanent for Life, whether they may mar- 
ry again or not, as is now the case with the Widows of Olficers in His 
Majesty's Navy ; and secondly, should the first be rejected, that the 
Contributions of deceased Officers, should revert to their respective 
estates, or in proportion as far as it would admit. 


In forming the design, great attention has evidently been paid 
to the mode to be adopted for collecting and managing such a Food, 
which is proposed to accumulate for a terur of three years, that is, two 
years after collection. 

By the transfer of the Annual. surplases into any other Military 
Institution already established, a good end would be answered, and 
the Accounts a.‘justed, free from confusion, at the end of every year. 


It is to be hoped that fbe Bengal Army Officers will strenuously 
support so good a cause, for its ultimate adoption must rest entirely 
with themselves: it may be considered with great propriety, in tbe 
light of a Saving Bank, out of which they will derive a benefit by 
ea: ly promotion ant retirement, at a season of life, when they are ca- 
pable of enjoying their hard earned savings, which, by being thus in- 
vested, will nearly treble their original account, 


AN OFFICER, 


Calcutta, Dec, 21, 1812, 
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Giatering the Roads, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 


- 


Sir, 


As you have at various times given insertion in your Jéura- 


nal to useful hints, respecting the improvement of the cit d 
other subjects, which has been attended with beneficial results, I o- 


induced to hope you will give publicity to the following remarks on a» 


—— in which many respectable inbabitante of Calcutta are iater- 
ested. 


I have observed with considerable pleasure, the various improve- 
ments now carrying into effect in this populous city; butit has been 
at the same time a matter of eurprige and regretto me to find, that 
the watering of the roads, particularly thoeg of the Durramtollab 
Boitakhana, and the Circular Road, where the dust is so abuadant as 
not only to annoy those passing through them, but absolutely to make 
it impossible to live with aay degree of comfort in the houses in them, 
has not yet been effected, In the Loll Bagar, indeed, the road is par- 
tially watered, bat I would extead this laadable and useful system to. 
the other roads, according to the following plaa, 


T propose, that the renters of houses on the roads I have menti- 
oned should pay towards the watering of them to the person or pers 
sous who might contract to water them, a sum proportioned to the rent 
of the respective hoases, vizt. Persons whose rent is 300 rupees should: 
pay l2 rapees per month; those who pay, only fifty, forty and below 
these sums, from 6 to 2 rapees ia proportion ; Ahis plan might I shoald 


think be carried into effect by means of -a Circular Letter, aad: it | 


would I conceive, effectually remedy the evil complained of. It is 
my wish throwgh the medium of your Journal to attract the notiee of 
the Public to it, that some individaal who may possess more influence 
than myself, may take the necessary measures for its adoption, 


lam, Sir, Your obedient servant, 


Bow Bazar Road, AN OBSERVER? 


December 18, 1819. 
— rge! 


Liberty of the Press. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journaly 


Sir, 

I find that a Letter addressed to you by me from Hussinga- 
bad, which you did me the favour to publish in your Journal of the 
19th of October,—in which I attempted to convey to you, the general 
sentiments of those around me here in the interior ef India, as to 
the uogenerous attempts of. your rivals to decry a blessing which «it 
should have been their first«tuty to cherish and support, and in which 
also I gave you a selected portion of a Dialogue from Cowper's Table 
Talk, as indicative of what a truly British heart always ‘feels -at ‘the 
bare mention of the Liberty of the Press,—has been noticed as a pro- 
bable manofacture of your own, by the Editor of thé Tridia Gazette.’ 
He seemsto have suspected you of this so often, though it has been 
sv constantly repelled by a challenge of proof and an offer of the pro- 


duction of the originals, that he must, one would think, have been in» 


the frequent habit of practising these E:itorial frauds himself, or he 
would never adhere so pertinaciously to such a singular.opinion. . 


The Extract from Cowper's Poem, was, however, the main point 
of my Communication to you; and this at least he will allow, I sup- 
pose, to be genuine. If he effects 16 despise this Poet's high eulugi- 
um on the Liberty of the Press, as much avhe does your efforts if” 
the judicious exercise of the blessing itsélf, Lican only: recommend 
him to read Hayley's Life of Cowper, that he may learn te be half as 
pious, half as moral, half.as amiable, half as charitable, and one- 
eighth as public-spirited an assertor-of the Liberty of the Subject, as 
that traly British Poet was. 


My name will be perfectly at his service, if he desires to com- 
maunicate with me directly on this point; as 1 conceive it to be a: 
cause which no man need be ashamed to advocate openly, who feels 
that British blood still flows through bis veins, and British sentiments | 
still animate his heart, 


Tam, Sir, 
Yours, &o: 
A TRUE BRITOR; 


Upper Provinces, 
_ November 19, i819,} 
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‘@overnment Orders, 


"COLOMBO GENERAL ORDERS, 


Head-quarters, Colombo, November 18, 1819. : 
The Commander of the Forces is -pleased to direct the publieation in 
General Orders of the following Minute issued ‘by him in his capacity of 
Governer, makivg a material, atid he hopes acceptable, mo:iafication in the 
manner of issuing Pay aud Allowances to tie European Otficers, Neo 
Commissioned Officers, and Soldiers of His Majesty’s Army serving im 
Ceylon. 





Minute by His Excellency the Governor. 


His Bxcellency the Governor, in consideration of the fivancial state of 
the Colony having improved since the date of His Instructions to the Pay- 
master and Auditor General of 21st February 1817, sufficieutly to jnstify 
his sacrificing that portion of saving, which accrues from the issue of 
Accommodation Bills being made at 12 Kix Dollars and 6 fanams per 
£ Sterling, and 5 Rix Dollars the Star Pagoda to the Civil Servants of His 
Majesty in this Island; is -pleased to direct, that commencing with the 
Quarter now current, the issue of Accommodation Bills for one half of 
the Pay and AHowances of His Majesty's Civil Servants in Ceylon shall be 
made hy. Bills on England or Madras at Par. 


A farther measure of accommodation by issning to such Gentlemen as 
prefer it, two thirds of their Allowances in Septennial Debentures, is in 
His Excelleney’s- contemplation, and the details will be published in a fature 
Minute. 

In affording this relief to the Civil Servants of the Crown in the 
Island, His Excellency has not failed to take into consideration, the justice 
of adopting a similar measure in regard to the Pay and Allowances of the 
Officers of His Majesty’s Army, and in reference to the distinction noticed 
in the Iustructiens above referred to, between the Pay of the Army, as fixed 
in Sterling Money, and the Colonial Allowances in Rix Dollars, and 
which is more especially-marked in the Schedule received from England, 
and published with the Instructions dated the 3ist March 1818 ; The .Go- 
vernor has resolved, to make the following modification and alteration in 
the mode of issuing to the European Officers of His Majesty’s Army their 
Pay and Allowances-—to take effect from the. 25th September 1519 im res- 
pect to King’s Pay, and 1st O¢fober as to’ Island Allowances. 

Ba King’s Pay to ajl Officers whether Regimental or Staff shall be 
iss every two Months, by Bills on England, unless it shall be convenient 
to Sovernment to issue to such ag prefer them, Bills on Madras at 83-4 

By Sees per £ Sterling. 

All Island Allowances, whether Regimental, Sta, or Command, in- 
cludiug the Field Allowance to"Officers serving in the Interior, will be paid 
in the Currency of the Island, and the only description of Accommodation 
which will be applicable thereto, will be the option so receive a Septennial 
Debenture for £-8 thereof, quarterly, haifyearly, or aunially; it being un- 
derstood that no Debenture can be issued for a sum under 32 £ or Ris. 
$00, nor for any fractional parts of a f. 

The Governor being desirous that the European Non Commissioned 
Officers and Soldiers should’ participate in the benefit of this arrangewent, 
directs, that in the issne of their net Pay commencing the 25th Instant, 
with respect-to Regiments of the‘Line, and Ist December with respect to 
the Royal Artillery, the difference: between the rate fixed on the Rix-Dol- 
lar by the Proclamation of 13th March 1812, and the valine which the 
Island Currency bears in the market, be made up to them, by @ propor- 
tionate extra paymeut of. Currency, grounded on the average rate, at which 
English Bills shall have sold, at the Treasury Sale immediately previous to 
the day of issuing pay to the Troops. 

The Paymaster Genera} will adjust in issuing the Bills to OWficers on 
25th Lnstant, for the repayment ef such portion of their Pay aud Allowances 

a was issued in Accommodation Bills on the ist Instant, 
By His Excellency’s Command, 


JOHN RODNEY, Chief Sec. to Govt. 


= 


The average sates at which Bills,pn England shall be sold monthly and 
na which the Calculations are.to be made. of the extra payment in Currency 
to the Non Conumisgioned Officers and Soldiers, will be pudlished in Gene- 
ral Orders—The average rate of gale on the J5th Instant which will govern 
the issues on the25th November was Rds. 13—¥'s. 2; the additiona! amount 
to be paid to the Soldier will therefore be at the rate of 151-5 Per Cent. 

Detailed Instructions for the adjustment of this extra issue, which will 
be a Colonial fixed contingent charge, will be issued from The Military 
Secretaty’s Office to the Auditor ana Paymaster General and to Command. 
ing Officers of Regiments; 


Militsry Officers will signify thro’ the Regimental Paymasters, or 
Heads.of their respective Departments, to the Military Paymaster Gene- 
ral, the description of Bills they will require for their King’s Pay-—-the re- 
quisitions bejng countersigned bythe pmmauding Officers of Corps or 
Meads of Departments, 





} Officers desirous of taking advantage of the option of receiving Sepe 


tennial Debentures for one‘third of their Island Allowances, will notify ia 
like manner their wishes quarterly, half yearly, or annually, remitting the 
amount in Ourrency to ihe Paymaster General. 


The arraugemet: with respect toissae of King’s Pay will extend to 
the Salaries of Colon.ai Staff Officers, fixed in Sterling money, also to Offie 
ceis on half Pay, Cficers widows, and Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. 


The Commander of the Forces not having failed, at various times, te 
bring to the notice of His Majesty’s Government in England, tke great in- 
convenience and pressure-to which the Officers of the Army are subjected 
by the reductious which have‘taken placeia their Island Allowances, en« 
tertaine hopes that they will,at no distant period, -he generally increased ; 
an event, which will afford him no common degree of gratification, as tend- 
ing toimprove the pecuniary resources of Officers, whose-exemplary and 
uniform good conduct entitle them to the highest and lasting consideration 


of the Lieutenant Genefal. 
‘G. W. WALKER, Dep. Adjt. Genl. 








Domestic Occurrences; 


MARRIAGES, 

At Madras, at St. Mary’s Church, on the 17th of November, ‘by the 
Rev. W. A. Keating, Lieut. Colonel C, Mandeville, of the Honorable Com 
pany’s Service, to Miss C. J. Berry. 

At Ramnad, on the 17th ultimo, by the Rev. J. Hough, Lient. J. Besly, 
25 th Native Infantry, to Miss Charlotte Miller. 

At Bombay, on the 22d of November, by the Rev. N. Wade, Robert 
Johnson, Sub-Conductor, Commissary Department, to Mrs. Elizabeia 


Ward. 
BIRTH. 
At Quilen, on the 31st of October, the Lady of Lieut. A. S..H. Aplin, 
His Majesty's 6$th Regiment, of a Son. 
DEATBRS. 


At Fort William, on the 21st instant, Mrs. Eales, the Lady.of the Rey 
W. Eales, aged 31 years. 

At Colabah, on the 20th of November, G. W. Mignan, Esq. a Colonel 
on the retired listof the H. C.’s Army, aged 65 years. 








Shipping FJutelligence, 


CALCUTTA ARRIVAL. 
Bate Namec of Vessele Flage Commanders From Wience Left 
Dec. 21 Rechester British D, Sutton London July 25 


CALCUTTA DEPARTURES. 


Date vames of Vessels Flags © Commanders Destination 
Dec. 20 Neptune British  G. Vint Bencoolen 
20 Brothers British C. MeNicol Madras 
20 Northumbriene ‘British ‘T."Lawsoa London 
26 «Liverpool British 2. Green Bombay 
20 Haldane British B. Orman Port Jackson 
20 Camoens > Portz. J. Jeda Roza = Lisbon 


. - BOMBAY ARRIVALS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flegs Commanders From Whenee Left 
Nov.25 Abhmoody Arab BR. Cooper Muscat Nov. 14 


26 Exgenia British R. Alport Bussori.h Oct. 16 
BOMBAY DEPARTURES. 
Bate Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Nov. 25 Bombay Brivsh A. Hamilton China 
25 Herefordshire British W. Hope China 








Paflengers, 


List of Passengersper ship Rochester, from London 25th July, and Madeira 
10th of August. 

Captain Flint, R. N.; Mrs. C. Flint; Master E. Flint; Captain J, 
Clark, B. N. I.; Captain Fulton, B. A.; Mrs. E. Fulton; Captain P. Dud- 
geon; Messrs. G. Gordon, Ed. Townsend, Jas. Douglass, Ed. Makefieid, 
C. Boyd, R. Garret, Jas. Scotty W. Maidman, B. Williams, and P. Jackson, 

; Bengal Cadets; Messrs. Alex, Grant, M. Fitzgerald, Richard Nison, 8. 
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Printed at the Cneon Press, tn Garstin'’s Buildings, near the Bankshall and the Exchange 


. Hicks, J, Gordon, and W. Cottop,,Madrac Cadets; Mrs. M, Harris, and 
Mrs. A. Brown, Female Servants; Mrs. Bevan, Ayah; P. Thomas and C, 
' Todd, Servants. 











